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THE SERVANT AND THE NEW 
DEMOCRACY 

BY EUGENIA WALLACE 



The present generation, at least, has so thoroughly dis- 
cussed the " servant problem " in clubs, in print, and by the 
fireside, that the problem should have been settled long ago 
if discussion really settled anything; but the still departing 
servant proves that something is lacking from our many 
attempts at solution, and drives us back to more serious 
study of cause and effect. 

The servant is not the only worker who is deserting. 
Teachers are leaving the schoolroom by the thousands; 
" farm hands " are as scarce as the dodo ; the visiting seam- 
stress is no more. Why? Because other occupations are 
proving more attractive — in the matter of hours, wages, 
opportunities for advancement, and — by no means least — 
for companionship. Throughout the country, industry is 
competing for the worker, and any group of employers who 
would keep their helpers must meet the terms of competi- 
tion. This the housewife, as a class, has not done — may not, 
perhaps, see the necessity for doing, until she has made a 
scientific study of her problem, including her own past 
attitude toward it. 

Let us go back a bit. In 1890, nearly fifty per cent of the 
self supporting women of the country were in domestic 
service. Twenty years later the percentage was thirty-two. 
After that the situation grew worse so rapidly that a 
group of women (including Mrs. James Cushman, Mrs. 
Elihu Root, Jr., Miss Ida Tarbell, and Miss Henrietta 
Roelofs), women interested both in the home and in the 
worker, formed a committee on Household Employment, 
and set to work to make a thorough and impartial study 
of the subject by searching out the underlying causes of 
the trouble. 
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The Committee's first discovery was that efforts at bet- 
terment had been repeatedly initiated by the workers them- 
selves and by public-spirited organizations, and had always 
ended in failure ; and also that there had been no concerted 
effort on the part of the housewives. 

Before any steps could be taken to stop this very real 
boycott against one occupation by thousands of workers, it 
was evident that the workers themselves must be asked 
" why." To this end it was decided to question four groups : 
those in domestic service, in stores, in factories, and office 
workers of the same economic status. Clubs of these work- 
ers, in seventeen of the principal cities, from New York to 
San Francisco, received forms asking identically the same 
questions. For the most part, they were faithfully 
answered, and with surprisingly uniform results. 

These answers showed that, in the opinion of the work- 
ers themselves, the domestic servant had three decided 
advantages over the others in — 
Health conditions, 
Wages, 

Preparation for homes after marriage, 
but that in spite of these advantages, hers was the least 
desirable occupation on account of the five disadvantages 
of — 

Long and uncertain hours (with almost no entirely 

free Sundays, holidays or evenings) 
In consequence of which there was little, if any, 
opportunity for social life or self development, 
and 
No opportunity for living at home among family 

and friends ; 
Servile treatment (a delicate psychological question), 

and 
The social stigma. 
The problem having been analyzed, it was stated that these 
disadvantages could all be removed at the will of the 
employer. 

Has the employer the will to remove them and there- 
fore bring about better conditions? To answer, or partially 
to answer, this question, it will be necessary to go back again. 
About eight years ago, Mrs. C. Helene Berkeley began 
experimenting with what she called " home assistants " 
(eight-hour non-resident workers), in her own home, and 
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was so pleased with the results that she gave them to the 
world in her book, Wanted — Young Woman to do House- 
work. Since then, one progressive housewife after another 
has followed her plan and found it good, with the result that 
after the war, when the factory and munition worker 
refused to return to domestic service, Mrs. Berkeley, Mrs. 
Henry Patterson, and others, in co-operation with the Cen- 
tral Branch Y. W. C. A. in New York City, formed the 
" Home Assistant's Committee " and began definitely to 
recruit workers for those homes that could be organized 
on the new business-like basis. 

Shortly after, another committee, composed of represen- 
tatives of the United States Employment Service, the Con- 
sumer's League, the Woman's City Club, Teacher's College, 
and the Y. W. C. A., was formed, and under the leadership 
of Mrs. Richard Boardman, did definite work in co-opera- 
tion with the United States Employment Service. 

An interesting point lies in the fact that both committees 
felt that the first step to be taken was training of the better- 
educated women who were to do housework under the new 
conditions. To this end, definite arrangements were made 
to have instruction given, in excellent schools, under trained 
domestic science experts ; but the training was not accepted, 
although it was several times offered without cost. What 
Miss Roelofs had pointed out in 1915 proved true in 1919 — 
" when the competition is all on the part of the employer 
for the worker, there is little incentive to train for the 
work." 

The object of both Committees was not only to educate 
the housewife who wanted to organize her home according 
to the new plan, and to recruit and help the workers, but 
also to study the situation carefully to see what was really 
wise and practical in the new system, and observe the 
response of both employer and employee. 

The response has been extremely interesting, in some 
cases utterly unexpected. The light of publicity was, quite 
naturally, thrown upon a move of this sort, with the result 
that employers, desperate for want of help, flocked to the 
new Mecca in the hope of finding relief ; but the employees 
were surprisingly indifferent, and the supply so far short of 
the demand that it was impossible to do much to alleviate 
the situation. 

Of the workers who did come, the majority were a good 
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type of home women, about half of them married, who 
were glad to find the opportunity to do the only work they 
knew on a part-time basis, or even on full time, if their 
evenings were free. Much to the disappointment of the 
Committees, very few of the much-desired young girls have 
responded at all during the two years that have elapsed since 
the work was undertaken, yet it is generally felt that more 
and more women, of excellent type, will undertake home 
assistant's work when all the conditions are made satisfac- 
tory. 

When lack of funds forced the United States Employ- 
ment Service to curtail its work, the two Committees com- 
bined, and very carefully, very slowly, after studying the 
situation at home and in other centres, have arrived at the 
following conditions as governing the Home Assistant's 
plan: 

Necessary provisions for employer: 

1. Hours limited to eight daily and forty-four 
weekly, with one whole day and one-half day free 
each week, alternating Sunday and week-day. 

2. Paid vacation on the basis of a minimum of two 
weeks for each year of service ; also legal holidays 
or equivalent days free with full pay. 

3. Wages on a cash basis with any overtime com- 
pensated at one and one-half times the ordinary 
rate. Minimum pay to be based on current mini- 
mum wage standards. 

4. Last name and title to be used in addressing 
assistant. 

Necessary provisions for employee: 

1. She must be ready to perform any work required 
except heavy washing. Shopping, mending, and 
all other branches of household routine are within 
her province. 

2. References to be given as to character. 

3. Working time to be used to the best advantage, 
with the punctuality and regularity expected in a 
business office. 

4. No food to be taken in employer's home, and car- 
fare to be paid by assistant herself. 

It can be seen at once that the successful operation of 
the new system requires systematic housekeeping, on the 
schedule plan. An assistant who comes at 7 o'clock in the 
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morning and leaves at 4 in the afternoon (or comes at 1 1 
and leaves at 8), must, to accomplish desired results, do 
systematized work packed within a time and schedule limit. 
This schedule the housewife herself must work out and con- 
trol, and, what is more, her household must, to a certain 
extent, conform to it. To this end it will be necessary to 
train housewives, who in turn can teach the embryo home 
assistant. Again and again this suggestion came in from the 
seventeen cities whose clubs were questionnaired in 1915 — 
" a school for to train ladies to keep house," as one girl 
unacademically but tersely expressed it. This fact the 
housewife herself has not yet grasped to any great extent, 
though some have set resolutely to work in the training 
classes and have expressed great joy over the results. 

Another self-evident fact is that great difficulty lies in 
the matter of the dinner hour. Where twenty assistants will 
work from 8 until 5 o'clock, only one will be found willing 
to take the evening hours. " My family needs me," or " it 
is the only time my friends are free," is the plea of the 
worker, while a cry of despair rises from the housewife, — 
" that is the time of all others when I most want help." 
The horns of both employer and employee are locked upon 
this dilemma. Many attempts have been made to solve the 
difficulty. The training schools were applied to for domes- 
tic science students who might be glad to practise on a 
willing family " for a consideration," but the appeal met 
with little success. Young business girls, who in theory 
would have been glad to earn extra money, were found to 
value their time and freedom even more. In addition to 
this, it was surprising to find how few knew anything at 
all about cooking. However, in spite of discouragements, 
it seems to be the general opinion that the near future will 
see a solution of this problem, and that before long two 
things will happen — good, reasonable, cooked food services 
in our cities and suburbs, and an increasing supply of part- 
time workers who, as soon as the social stigma is removed, 
will train for the work that is so much in demand. 

The Committee working on the question of the home 
assistant has been surprised at the readiness with which the 
employers have accepted the new time basis and their will- 
ingness to re-organize their households, though it often 
means weeks, even months, of the most careful experiment 
and adjustment before a smoothly running schedule, 
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mutually satisfactory, can be accomplished. Some, indeed, 
exclaim at having to pay a higher wage for " only 8 hours 
a day," but surprising, astonishing even though it seems, 
the home assistant, with her eight hours daily, her 52 one 
and one-half holidays a week, in addition to the ten legal 
holidays and the two weeks vacation, actually gives the 
employer 432 more hours a year than the average servant 
who begins work at 7 A. M. and finishes at 9 or 10 P. M., 
but whose meals, laundry, room care, rest hours, etc., all 
come out of the time she is paid for. A good bargain is 
said to benefit both parties. The employer, under the new 
plan, gets more service; and the employee, less actual time 
but far more absolute freedom, which is the thing she really 
wants. 

Why then, one is inclined to ask, should there not be a 
greater flocking to the work, since the much desired new 
time basis has been so readily granted? There are several 
reasons, the first of which is the matter of wages. The 
questionnaire of 1915 showed that one of the three advan- 
tages of the servant lay in the wages, which, since she has 
no board, room or laundry bills to pay, can be seen at a 
glance to be better than those of most workers of her class. 
Although the Home Assistant's Committee does not place 
women (other than apprentices) at less than the minimum 
wage ($18 in New York, June, 1920), $18 with which to 
pay all expenses leaves very little indeed for recreation and 
savings; so it is quite natural for women to turn to the 
better paid work of store and factory, with their larger 
opportunity for advancement. 

The housewives are frankly unhappy about it, pleading 
their inability to pay more, but when " overhead " (room 
rent, lighting, laundry costs and time), in addition to food, 
are taken into consideration, it is found that the $18 home 
assistant is cheaper than the servant who " lives in." 
Women who employ several have found that there is a 
very appreciable saving in the monthly budget, this saving 
sometimes running as high as $100 a month ; but until better 
wages are paid— wages which will balance those of indus- 
try — there will be no great supply of the eight-hour home 
assistants. 

This the housewife has not quite grasped. She still 
hopes against hope for an economic change that will send a 
supply of workers back to the home. Again and again it 
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is said that " as soon as immigration begins, we shall have 
a plentiful supply of houseworkers." To this the factories, 
the clothing trades, the milliners, say " No." All over the 
country, industry is crying for workers. A recent factory 
survey in greater New York and New Jersey showed the 
call for women workers to be insistent, and manager after 
manager said that he advertised continually — in the foreign 
language papers. Take this one fact as an example: The 
great Manhattan Trade School trains young girls of four- 
teen and over (most of them foreigners) for the textile 
trades. Well-paid positions are clamoring for them as soon 
as they are able to run a power machine or trim a hat. It 
is not at all unusual for a girl to be making $60 a week 
by the time she is twenty, and the opportunities to work up 
to thousands a year are an incentive to " hold on " and work 
hard. It is against the manufacturers, you see, that the 
despairing housewife must bid for immigrant girls. 

In one of the Southern States the Housekeepers' Alliance 
has been pleading with industrial employers to discharge 
negro girls so that they may again be available as servants, 
and only recently the head of a large organization, working 
for better home and working conditions in one of our 
Northern cities, wrote: "Women there are, of a certain 
kind, but not the type we want in quantity. We are living 
in great hopes, however, of some industrial shake-up that 
will bring fewer ' jobs ' to the husbands and a steady work- 
ing spirit to their wives and sisters." 

These, of course, are extreme instances, but they show 
the perplexity of housewives over the conditions confront- 
ing them, for to the majority of " home women " the fac- 
tory is still a term synonymous with monotony and weary 
toil, while the home offers freedom of movement and inter- 
esting variety of healthful work (as the workers themselves 
admitted in the questionnaire of 1915). This perplexity is 
further increased by the fact that their rivals, the trade 
schools and the manufacturers, have not yet been able to 
capture those thousands of the most desired of all workers, 
— the young Americans who flock into office work that all 
too often pays less than a bare living, and in the matter of 
wages, holds the intelligent High School girl far behind 
the servant and the daughter of the immigrant. 

It is all a matter of social standing, even more important, 
in most cases, than wages. The day has passed when home 
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women were in one class, and all who worked for a living 
in another. The office assistant is socially so far above the 
factory worker that she considers it well worth the loss in 
wages, while the latter has innumerable advantages denied 
to the servant. This aspiration to progress is felt more 
strongly in a democracy than anywhere else, and is the most 
compelling cause underlying the exodus, first of the native- 
born American servant, and later of the immigrant. 

Let us look the facts squarely in the face. In 1915, all 
four classes questioned agreed that outside the matter of 
long hours and their resulting evils, it was " servile treat- 
ment " and the " social stigma " that had caused the boycott 
against household employment. The Committees that have 
watched this matter so carefully are forced to the same 
conclusion. As Mrs. Berkeley reminds us, " domestic serv- 
ant," traced to its derivation, means literally " slave of the 
household," and from time immemorial this class has stood 
lowest in the social scale. In America, at least, every other 
worker has a chance to rise — the office boy to president, the 
laborer to factory owner, the farmer's lad to statesman ; but 
the servant girl finds it so nearly impossible to outlive the 
stigma of those first years, that the authorities fear that those 
still remaining are the last we shall ever have. Certain it is 
that their children will never follow in their footsteps, and 
equally certain that the American home must be organized 
on an entirely different basis if the housewife, like her hus- 
band the business man, is to have some one to share her 
labors, which especially when there are invalids or young 
children, are often more important and more exhausting 
than his. 

How to organize the home on a new basis is therefore 
the question that now confronts the American family, and 
it is evident that this organization must be of a spiritual 
nature, and not merely a matter of shorter hours, labor- 
saving devices, and community cooking. " Servile treat- 
ment " and the " social stigma " are elusive terms, hard to 
define, far too often imagined, but very real in their effect 
upon the characters and lives of those who feel their reac- 
tions. 

To avoid at least the outer forms of servile treatment, 
the Home Assistant's Committee have required the use of 
the last name and title and recommended that no tips be 
given, and that the assistant be allowed to enter by the front 
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door and dispense with the servant's uniform. It has been 
astonishing to note the attitude of the employer toward these 
matters. Progressive women have been quick to see the 
justice and advisability of these changes, but far too many, 
quite ready to make the necessary adjustments in hours 
and wages, have declared their unwillingness to conform 
to the other conditions. 

That the social stigma does exist and is hard to outlive, 
no one engaged in social work can deny. Rarely are servants 
found among clubs of young women from the factories and 
stores, or in evening classes or training schools. The older 
women, accustomed to these conditions, have adjusted their 
lives along the old (and sometimes very comfortable) lines, 
but their generation will pass and no others are coming 
forward to take their place. The only solution lies in an 
entirely new attitude on the part of the employer, or, to be 
more exact, the public, for we must go back to the root of 
things and place upon housework a value that has not been 
given to it in the generation we know. 

Our great grandmothers looked upon housekeeping as 
an art, and were respected in the community in proportion 
to their mastery of it. Their keys were a symbol of 
authority, and those who worked with them, — the daughters 
of neighbors, and farmer folk, — were as apprentices under 
skilled leaders. To service under such conditions there 
attaches no social stigma. But times change, in many 
respects for the better. The day of laborious housework 
is fortunately behind us, and to-day the need is for less 
physical effort and more skill — a knowledge of food values ; 
of up-to-date tools; nicety in service, and wisdom in the 
care of invalids and children — all service requiring as much 
ability and training as the average work of store and fac- 
tory, and entitled to the same respect. When the employing 
public (the housewife and her family) realize this, it will 
result in a change of feeling that will, inevitably and for 
the most part unconsciously, do away forever with the " ser- 
vile treatment " of which so many complain. 

It will not be realized, however, until there is a change 
of feeling on the part of the housewife herself, who must 
respect her work if others are also to respect it. At present 
she is in an anomalous position. Even the Government was 
in such doubt as to her status that there was considerable 
debate as to whether she was to be listed among those " gain- 
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fully occupied " in the 1920 census. In 1910 (when house- 
keeping did not appear in the report either as a profession 
or as an occupation) it is estimated that there were about 
twenty million housewives in the United States. Yet the 
number of women trained for this " occupation " is so small 
as to be almost negligible ; so there is little wonder that it is 
not looked upon as a skilled occupation, and is failing to 
interest both the employer and the paid worker. 

There are, however, hopeful signs on the horizon, — 
those signs that usually appear when things have reached 
their worst, and have " touched bottom." One of these is 
the number of domestic science training schools (usually 
devoted to institutional work) that are now forming classes 
for housewives and offering them attractive courses not 
only in cookery, but in food values and scientific household 
management. A few of these newly trained housewives are 
so enthusiastic about the light thrown on their problem that 
they are eager to have their assistants take the training also. 
When the employer sees the possibilities in her work, the 
opportunities for scientific management, for time and labor 
saving, for true home making and conservation of health 
and leisure, and when she respects it accordingly, she will 
respect the women who are capable of doing it for her. 
Then, and then only, will both employer and employee 
bring to their work that spirit that dignifies any honorable 
occupation, and raises the worker to a higher place in the 
social scale. 

The term " master " has entirely disappeared from the 
business world, and its equivalent " mistress " must go from 
the home, along with " maid " and " servant," and many 
other little things, small in themselves, but gall and worm- 
wood to self-respecting Americans. It has been interesting 
to note some of the little reasons given by women for their 
dislike of what they term the " servile treatment " of domes- 
tic service. The use of the Christian name, especially by 
the young people, is the first; the having to take off rubber 
shoes and perform personal services for the men of the 
family is another. Standing while the mistress talks to 
them, especially if she is a much younger woman, and the 
constant " yes, madame " and " no, madame " trouble others; 
but it must be said, in justice to American housewives, that 
the majority have not been very insistent about such 
matters, when it was evident that they hurt, though the 
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intention to be kind has often, no doubt, been affected by the 
consciousness of social difference, — a consciousness that the 
business man does not feel in his dealings with his assistants. 
In his American Manners, Brander Mathews says that " it 
was a queen, Carmen Sylva, who declared that ' princes are 
brought up to be affable to every man, and every man should 
be brought up like a prince '." Then he reminds us that 
" until every man is brought up like a prince, affability may 
take on the less agreeable disguise of condescension ; and, as 
Robert Louis Stevenson shrewdly remarked, ' the pleasures 
of condescension are strangely one-sided.' " 

The American people are not much given to old-form 
condescension, but even its newer phases are giving way 
before the spirit of equality which, especially since the war, 
has so strongly impregnated the atmosphere. The "wel- 
fare worker " is fast being supplanted by the " industrial 
relations manager," and the steady call for " industrial 
democracy" is coming from workingmen throughout the 
country. 

So too, is the longing for independence and the new 
democracy — not only longing, but determination to bring 
about conditions that shall make their work itself respected 
and their own standing in the community far better than 
it has ever been. With that spirit stirring the very souls of 
millions of men, is it reasonable to believe that their women 
will go on in the old way, untouched by the fire that is con- 
suming the last of the old feudal traditions that still survive 
in a world that has fought and bled and lost ten million men 
within a decade — men from whose graves there will inevit- 
ably rise a new spirit that will sway the world? It will 
depend upon the women of the country (full citizens now 
for the first time in all history) , quite as much as upon the 
men, to guide that spirit safely to the heights of the true 
democracy of which the world has always dreamed, and 
though some old and dear traditions must of necessity be 
left behind, will their loss not be more than compensated by 
the durable satisfactions, the far-reaching good, of the new 
order? 

Eugenia Wallace. 



